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Particular Terms. 
Sabbath and Singing Schools, Choirs and Musical So- 
cieties, and all literary institutions, will be supplied for FIFTY 
CENTS PER ANNUM, for a number not Jess than TEN, sené lo 
one address. Every additional copy, at the same price. | 


ty MINISTERS of all denominations, who are willing to) 


render us such influence as they may feel the subject demands, 
will receive TWO CoplEs for $1. 
Current money in any State or Territory. 
INQUIRIES may be made at the Office of Publication—where, 
also, SUBSCRIPTIONS Will be received. 
REMITTANCES for subscriptions and the names of sub-) 
scribers, can be made through Postmasters without expense, who, 
are uuthorised to frank snch letters.—j7j7 OUR TERMS are in 
ADVANCE. 


| 


ALL ConTRIBUTIONS, SurscripTions, LETTERS AND MONIES | 


from Ageuts and others, MUST BE SENT to H. W. Day, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Post paid. Unpaid letters remain in the office. 


Publishing Office. 


Court Square, opposite the side door of the New Court House,— || 


No. 8, over the Coroner's office, in the third story. 

We hope that all who approve of the spirit and object of this 
paper will act as agents, or do us a kindness in passing it to the 
chorister or some suitable person, with the same request. 

Notices of the Musical Visitor by our editorial brethren, will 
be regarded a favor. 





KIDDER & WRIGHT, Painters. 
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T. GILBERT & CO. 
Piano Forte Manufacturers, 
At Old Stand, No. 402, and 406, Washington Street—BOSTON. 


T. Gtipent, tae Partner of Currier. 
H. Sarrorp. 





The present number of Tur Musicau Visiror 
appears in a new form, a better one for _preser- 
vation than the other. The music will always be print 
ed so as to avoid the turning over of a leaf, in the per- 
formance of a tune. It contains precisely the amount 
of matter as before, and we hope will be much more 
agreeable to our readers. 


number, will please remember our terms, (advance 





PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION Smet Singers went before, and the players On {4 SEMI-MONTHLY PERIODICAL. 
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Those of our subscribers) 
whose yearly subscription will commence with this 
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payment,) and remit the same to us immediately. 
Should they all continue, as we hope they will, we 
trust we shall be able to furnish the coming year, a 
superior volume in every particular. 


| Notices or THe Visiror, like the following, 


llwe frequently see in the ditlerent political and religious 


papers of the day. 


| Tne Musicar Visiror, Boston, Mass. is a very valua- 
ble lithe publication, 4 pages quarto, published semi- 
inonthly, atone dollar per annum, and is well worth the 
money.—| Bellows Fells Gazette, (Whig.) 

‘To say nothing of politics, with which we do not med- 
dle, the Editor of the above conducts one of the most 
interesting papers on our exchange list. $1,50 cents 
per annum. 


| Musica Vistror’ This is the title of a neat and valua- 
ble Musical work, published semi-monthly under the diree- 
juon of H. W. Day, Boston, Mass. It contains generally 
\|three pages of short and interesting original articles relative 
to the science—one page of choice original Music. It is 
pronounced by good judges an excellent work.—| Middle- 
‘bury People’s Press, Vt. (Democratic.) 

| The People’s Press is a large, and appears to be a 
well conducted political paper. Have seen but one 
number. 


Our Frienn, G. W. Lucas, formerly of Troy, 
N. Y. we perceive has taken up his residence in Brook- 
lyn, of the same state. ‘The Daily Evening Star, con- 
tains an extract of an address delivered by him a short 
time since in that city. We regret that we are unable 
to more minutely notice it at the present time. 


Mr. Power of this city, is now delivering a course 
of lectures on the subject of music, at the Melodcon. 
|We hope to be able to give our readers some extracts. 
From the importance and merit of the first, we doubt 
not that his auditors will profit much. ‘Tickets are 
low. We advise our friends to purchase and attend. 
(Every Thursday Evening.) 


One or THE Ratners has recently been married, 
which is likely to break up their admirable quartetto 
concerts. Strange that folks will do so. 
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Wii. rose of ove Faienps who do not file the 
Visitor and can spare it, please send it, after they have 
perused it themselves, to some friend at a distance, who 
may wish to subseribe, and much oblige the publishers. 


Concerts of all sorts and descriptions, occur every 


night in the week. 

Hioury Iuconrant.—The National Education Committee of, 
Great Britain. have established in London, a school for the ii- 
struction of teachers for the elementary schools in vocal music. 





In reply to an individeal who will understand this Note, it be- 
cones is to renmrk, thet the Musical Visitor being published by) 
an associit ou of gentlemen, of various religious sentiments, it is 
no part of their object to promote the interests, or favor the 
friends of particuler institution; meh less to advocate the 
sentiments of mms ticular denovinis Christians The’ 
promotion of musie being the pritne object, it must not be thonght 
strange, if we more trequently aftude to institutions, where musi« | 
receives special attention. In so doing, we make Ro comparison= 
with others, except #6 far as the subject of music is concerned | 
As colleges und academies generally encourage the cultivation of 
music asa ecicnee, we shall With plensere, have occasion to 
speak of them in their turn. If porsuing such a course, which 
seems to be a just one, we should possibly offend an interested in- 
dividual, we shall much regret it, bat cannot help it. To this 
sentiment we are assured that every sensible man will heartily 


respond. ’ 

A Word of Advice to Certain Choristers, 

In pitching the tune, the practice of sounding the 
upper key note, and fo'lowing the several chords to the 
octave below, or viea versa, which in many places is 
done by the instruments and voices together, seems very 
objectionable. It would be fir better to sound the key 
note alone, more fully, and hold it steadily, a short time 
on one instrument only, the voices being silent: and the 
choir may easily, by a little attention, make this suffi- 
cient. HaAWKEs. 


Mesers. ford {“omston, 
Piano Forte Manufacturers. 

On application of the Superintendant of the Wells Sabbath 
School, Wells School House, Blossom Street, (PRoston,) 
Messrs. Lord & Cumston have kindly placed a Piano in! 
that heautifal School Room, for the use of the Sabbath! 
School. We understend that it is the design of the| 
superintendant and teachers, te devote some portion o 
the time of the school, to singing with the children 
Should their plan be fully carric? ont, the children 
of Cys sabbath «chool, will become a ceneral choir of sweet 
singers. The toil and unweariel exertions of some of th: 
hest of teachers, ere being repail ty a steady incréase im 
numbers and interest in the school. We say to superinten 
dants generally, go and do likewise. 
the afternoon, should be made a prominent exercise in every 
sabhath The kindness of the ahove gentlemen 
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school. 


nbove alluded to, will certainly win for them the regards of} 


those whose friendship they would most esteem. The 
piane is furnished without the promise of pay, except such 
tribute as will consciously be given by many little grateful! 
hearts. ‘To our friends we would say, call upon them, not 
to bee pianos, butte examine their excellent instruments 
and patronize the friends of the best of institutions, Tar 
Sanvate ScHoor. 

We linve neglected to notice, that Messrs. 'T. Gilbert & Co. 
406, Washington Street, have for the last six months 
furnishe tan excellent new instrument for another Sabhath 
Schoo!, for the same purpose. Honor to whom honor is due. 

GLEE SCHOOL.—Mr. F. FP. Muxuuer commenced 
n School for instrection in Glee singing, on Thursday 
Evening last, Feb. 4, at Warmony Hall, No. 7 1-2 
Tremont Row, to be continned on each Tharaday 
evening for fileen weeks. ‘Tickets—Gentlemen’s #2. 
Ladtea’ 8s 1— ta be obtained nt Reed's music store, and 
The Boston Glee Rook will be used 


| 
| 
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at the coor. | 


‘yr , . i 
Tue Doston Anrarom Boox—For sale by Jves & || 
Dennett, 114 Washingten atrect. Also, the Boston 
School Song Book, a new work for juvenile schools, by 


L. Mason. 


| 


Singing, especially in|! 


‘u different kind, is not objectionable. 


SINGING SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS ON THE ELEMENTS OF MUSIC. 

From The Boston School Song Book. 
MELODY.— STAFF, LETTERS, SYLLABLEs, 
CLEFS. 





VI. 


1. What is that character called, which represents the pitch 
of sounds? 
2. Is the staff'a rhythmical, melodic, or dynamic character? 
Wiy? 
3. How many lines are there inthe staff? 4. How many 
spaces’ 
5. What is each line and space of the staff called? 
6. How many degrees does the stuff contain? 
7. (Pointing to the staff) Which line is this? Space? &c. 
8 (Pointing to the staff.) Which degree of the staff is this? &c. 
9 What is the space above the staff called? Space below? 
0. Iflines are added below the staff, what are they called? 
.  Ifadded above the staff, what are they called? 
. Where upon the staff is one usually written? ns, Ad- 
ded line below,— Where two? Three? &c, 
13. What letter is ene? two? three? &c. 
14. Whatsyllable is one? two? three? &c, 
5. On what other degree of the staff, besides the added line 
below, is one often written? Ans. Second space. 
16. Hlow can we tell whether one be written on the added line 
below, or on the second space? 
17. Tlow many clefs are there? 
ie. What wre they called? Ans. G clef (treble) and F clef 
(base.) 
‘19, What does the G clef signify? Ans. G second line. 
20, What does the F clet signitv? Ans. F fourth line, 
2). Ifthe G clef is used, where must one be written? 
22. tthe F clef is used, where must one be written? 
23. What letteris one? What syllable is one? What numeral 
is De What numeral is Re? What syllable is D? 
What numeral is Sol? What letter is 5? What syllable 
is 5? &c. &c. &c. 


Congregational Singing Schools, 

Several new Congregational Singing Schools have 
heen raised on the plan of free general instruction. Mr. 
Hill, Organist of the Baptist Church, who worship at 
the Melodeon, has just opened one, which is well at- 
tended. Mr. Allen, Organist at the New Church in 
Bowdoin Square, has commenced one on the same plan. 
The tande! and Haydn Society, under the direction of 
Mr. Webb, and the Association of City Choirs, un- 


\ der the direction of Mr. Mason, are holding occasional 


meetings for publie rehearsal of church music. 
_- ‘Lhe Musical Visitor is now used in various schools, 
with great success. 





What is Good to Clear the Voice ? 

| What say ofa little wine, brandy or gin? Is it not 
well to carry a sour apple or some lozenges to the sing- 
ing school to ‘* clear out the voice? ”’ 

| ‘The abovenamed articles, are at best, stimulants, and 
therefore useless and generally injurious. The best 
way to ‘clear out the voice,’’ is to use it every day, 
and then it will always be in tune. The vocal organs . 
combined, present to us a most curious musical instru- 
ment, which like some others, grows better by use. 

We should therefore, pet a veto on all stimulants for 
extra occasion, and look for thie production of a clear 
and good voice, in causes more simple and fundamental. 
The voice is affected particularly by what we eat and 
drink, and more or less by the state of the system, 
produced by the clothing. As it relates to the food, all 
kinds of greasy articles, like cakes, and meats, fried in 
fat or butter, are injurious’ A great variety of food of 
Doses of candy 
and sugar are certainly very useless, and otherwise bad 
for the health In short that diet which is productive 
of the best state of general health, is best for singers. 
The quantity, if just before singing, should be very lim- 
ited. It is believed that there are few things better, that 
will set more easily on the stomach, and on the whole, 
enable a person to sing with more clearness and less 
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injury to himself, than a dish of good mush and milk'| does well for love songs, indeed, all sentimental poetic 
(if any of our friends in the country cannot obtain the, writings—is not beisteroas, buat rather mild—is less 
article, they may be glad to know, that it can be fur-) sprightly den G@  Seme of our best church tunes are 
nished in this city.) New milk in numerous cases, has written ia this hey. ‘The key of Bb, is more rvhand 
been known to cure hopeless pulmonary complaints. It luscious. We cannot help comparing it to some of 
has a healing, soothing influence on the lungs. ‘The, those beautiful great peaches which melt in one’s mouth, 
reason why it is to some as they say ‘* Sicepy stufl,’’ and with which these who have a few eents to spare, 
is, probably, that they are in the habit of stimulating ‘nay delight theniselves ina hot summer's day. ‘lunes 
their nerves, morning, noon and night, with tea and in this key are highly adapted to pio@s emotions and 
coflee. iheavenly mindedness. ‘The key of D is very noisy and 
For a singer then, a plain, simple diet, excluding nar- well suited to jrvenile soags and anthems of praise. 
cotics and greasy substances, will be found the best There is a kind of sablimity in the key of Ep, which is 
The other circumstance, relates to the state of the indeseribable Although Int a half tone higher than 
system. Damp feet, dump clothing and wet weather, the last described, it is widely dijerent. It seems to 
are all unfavorable to singing well. ‘the two forimer, furnish a channel for the deepest devotional and most 
are dangerous in their nature. Avoid violent exertion solemn fectings, Other sentiuents, ave fully expressed 
just before singing; be clad with a sufficient amount of by it. Perhaps th re isn) key more loved by musicians 
dry clothing, and be temperate in eating and drinking ‘generally. ‘The key of A brings us into a new world, 
If troubled with a cold, sing less than usual. The fall of armed, not war like men. Here is brilliancy 
voice is made good by temperate habits and constant) and strength combined. FE is withal a beaatifal key, 
use. rather disposed to be a little fopish. How different 
area Mer from Ep, its nearest neighbor! The key of A?, presents 
Grris.—Girls, be industrious, and observe economy) us with a thousand oddities. This key makes us think 
in every thing, even in tine; be neat and tidy, rise ear-| of g pitiless retinue of old bachelors und old maids. It 
ly, keep stirring to some useful purpose, dress so as to has a few peculiar excellencies. 
preserve your health, leave nothing for others to do.) Qar narrow limits will compel us to break off here 
that you can accomplish yourselves, cultivate your jn » yery interesting part of the subject. The rythmi- 
minds, and eschew the least appearance of evil in your) 64) character of Musical compositions, would be a good 
manners and conduct; so shall you enjoy as much com- topic fur another article. 
fort, happiness, and independence as are allotted to} i 
mortals in this uncertain world, and you will stand a} THe Vocan Scuoot, that new and excellent work 
very fair chance of becoming united to some clever, in-| for teachers of music and learners, (279 pages) or 
dustrious youth in the bands of matrimony, and of be-| Pestalozzian system of instruction in music, simple in 
coming a first rate wife and mother, ‘‘ ruling your own) style, analytical in plan, thorough in every department 
household well,’’ and dispensing blessings all around and adapted to the wants of those who are studying 








you. 





SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
Musical Composition. 

Presuming, that previous hints on this subject are not 
forgotten, suppose you sit down to write atune. The 
sentiment being considered and the occasion for which! 
it is designed, you will determine the number of parts; 
two, three or four. If but two, the base and treble may 
be quite melodious. If three, the first and second tre- 
bles will particularly be provided for; the bass must 
next receive attention. If four parts be desirable, the 
second will in some respects suffer yielding sometimes 














to the Tenor, at others to the Bass. Ifthe writer is sure. 


that all the parts will be suitably sustained in the per- 
formance, it will add much to the composition, to bring 


out in some cases and render more melodious, the tenor... 


In others, the bass. In others, the Second. The First, 
treble will generally receive the most attention. 
Cireumstances.are generally such, as to make it ex- 
pedient to show some partiality to the First and Bass, and 
bring in the other parts as well as we can. We refer 


now, to the fact, that generally throughout the country, 


only two parts, or three at most, are sung. ‘This we 
hope will not long be the case. 

‘The next step, relates to the choice of a key, which 
must be determined by the sentiment we intend to ex- 
press. The Natural key is bold and daring. It seems 
to possess less soul than any other key, and yet it is ful! 
of power. It is like a man of great energy and action, 
but without common sympathy. The key of G, is com- 
ae seo effeminate, but very sprightly and full of life, 

and playfal. With a slow movement and 
suitable sentiment, rather affecting. The key of F 








‘music or are desirous of introducing it into schools, can 
be had at the following places:—Collins, Keese & Ce. 
Robinson, Pratt & Co. New York. Henry Perkins, Phil- 
adelphia Cushing and Brother, Baltimore. FE. Lacas 
‘& Co. Cincinnati. Morton & Griswold, Louiaville, 
or at Otis, Broaders & Co. the Publishers, (Poston, ) 
who will immediately attend to ail orders from the 
country and elsewhere. 
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| BrRaTTLeEBoRoUGH ACADEMY, is under the charge 
of J. W. Tuck. ‘The school has many attractions, 


| Micuican.—There are four colleges in Michigan, with 162 
students, 17 grammar schools, 9 academies, with 626 students, 
(983 primary and 9 common schools, with 31,153 schoturs, 1796 of 
‘which are at public charge. There are 2,309 persons in the Stute 
iwho cannot read or write; 45 persons deaf or dumb; 33 blind; 
69 insane and idiots. The whole population is 211,705. The 
population in 1830 was 31,639, 

The increase in some of our cities is remarkable. New Orleans 
hus more than doubled during the last ten years, and now ranks 
fourth. Her increase is alittle: over one fourth, while that of the 
ancient city of Boston is more than one hulf, St. Louis presents 
ithe most astonishing increase, !t being upwards of four times, ynd 
(Brooklyn has more than tripled its population. Many of the 
flourishing Western towns have mere ten quadrupled, In very 
few places has there been a decrease exhibited in the population 
jof-towns or cities, Clearly proving that one community has not 
been built up at the expense of nnother, and that emigration and 
Inntural increase have more than doubled the population of the 
‘United States during the lust ten years. 


| Western Reserve Teacuen’s Seminary, Killan Mills 
Ohio. —The Winter Term in this Institution, commenced the icih 
November. 

| Teachers.—Mr. Asa 1D. Lord, Principal. Rev. T. Coe, A. M. 
Lecturer on Natural Philosophy and Astronomy. Mr. Jno, Nich- 
ols, Preceptor of the Preparatory Department. Mias L. Smith, 
tress. The Institution numbered during the Fall Terin, 
155 students. Teachers’ Class, 60, 55 of whom are engrged to 
lteach the ensuing winter. Music has been taught regularly every 
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term for the Inst year and a half—a Juvenile Singing Schoo! dur- 
ing the summer and fall terms, and music forms an interesting 


part of the religious exercives morning and evening. 
We publish the above with pleasure. Hope that there will be 
et a greater demand for the Visitor and Minstrel, which will be 


ust the thing for the Juvenile Class. 


Sey 


Conversation between a Father and his Chil- 
dren, 

Father. Now and then, Edward, I hear your fife 

squeaking, and sometimes John thumbs away on the 


Jews’ harp; but neither of you as yet, have thought) 


much about music. 
Edward. 
fife, for I can hardly get it to speak at all. 
John. And my Jews’ harp is broken, but I will soon 


I cannot tell what is the matter with my) 


” Violin players may be divided into three classes. To 
the first belong those who do not know how to play at all; 
to the second those who play badly; to the third those 
who play well. Your majesty has already advanced to 
the second class.’’— Citizen. 


The worlds above. 
Se = =Sira sae 
ate oo mn o-t -|-6-9-2- 
1. The moonis ve- ry fair and bright,Andris-es ve - 
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have another. 











Father. Yoa can form buat an indifferent notion of 
music from the tones of a cracked fife and a bent Jews’ 
harp; by and by perhaps you will have better instru- 
ments. Music is a science which teaches the nature 
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- ry high; I thinkitis a pret-ty sight, To see it in the 











and properties of sounds, aud the art of mingling them 
together in a manner the most agreeable to the ear. It 
consists of two parts, theory and practice. ‘Theory is, 
the knowledge of the rales of music, and practice the 
power of playing on instruments or singing according to 
those rules. If you will call to mind the difference be- 
tween the sounds made by one who merely paffs with 
all his breath into a flute, knowing no better, and those 
produced by a skilful performer, you will have some 
conception of the advantages which a knowledge of 


music bestows. 
Edward. Iam afraid that I shall never learn to 
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play the fife. 
Father. Never be afraid of not being able to do 


what another has done, provided it is proper that you 
should accomplish it. Try again, has climbed over 
many a five barred fence, and leaped over many, many 
a deep ditch. Instraments of music are almost number- 
less. ‘The wooden whistle, the Jews’ harp, and the 
fife of the boy, are followed by the flute, the flageolet 
and the violin of the man; and the single instrument of 
the private performer by the whole band of the orches 
tra; but however beautiful may be the soft murmuring 
of the AZolian harp, the harmonious vibrations of the 
musical glasses, the clangor of the spirit-stirring tram- 
pet, or the enrapturing peals of the swelling organ, it is 
admitted that there is no music in the creation like the 
human voice. Learn then to sing if you have the op- 
portanity, that you may show forth the praises of the 
Moat High, not with the masic of the tongue only, but 
also with the melody of the heart. Sweet it is te me to 
hear the rolling thunder of the full toned organ pouring 
forth a sacred strain; but still sweeter to listen to a soft, 

laintive voice, animated with a pious spirit, singing 
melodiously the words of some familiar hymn. Never 
do I read the first verse of the 95th Psalm, without feel- 
ing cheered by the animating expressions, ‘‘O come, 
let us sing unto the Lord; let us make a joyful voice to 
the Rock of our salvation.’’ 





Te Teachers and Choristers, 

Do you use the Visitor in your schools and choirs? 
If not, you really lose a large part of its usefulness. 
Let every member be supplied, and make it a regular 
exercise to sing a/? the tunes it contains. In schoo 
and choirs where this is done, the effect is excellent. 


2 The stars are very pretty too, and scattered all about ; 

At first they seem a very few, but soon the rest come out. 
I'm snre I could not count them all, 

They are so very bright and small. 


3 The sun is brighter stil] than they, he blazes in the skies ; 
I dare not turn my face that way, unless 1 shut my eyes ; 
Yet when he shines, our hearts revive, 

And all the trees rejoice and thrive. 


4 God is more glorious than the sun, and all the stars of light, 
He made and keeps them every one, by his own power and might. 
And when we end our mortal race, 
The pure in heart shall see his face. 


VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL. 


Dictionary of Musical Instruments, 

Not all that are in use, but some of the most promi- 
nent. 

ABACHUS, an instrnment used to divide the intervals 
of an octave. ‘This is mote properly a mathematical in- 
strument. 

BAGPIPps, an ancient wind instrument, used by wan- 
dering players in the North of Europe and Scotland. 
It has two principal parts. The first, a leathern bag, 
filled from the mouth by means of a little tube, called 
the port vent, fitted to it, and stopped by a valve, which 
prevents the escape of the wind. 

The second part has a great pipe, called the drone, 
and a small one, which the wind out at the bottom; 
Iso, another, which has a reed, and eight holes, which 
opened and stopped by the fingers, the bag, mean- 
while, being filled by pressing it under the arm. The 
little pipe is about one foot in length; the one ed 
n, about thirteen inches; and the port vent, about six. 

Bassoon, (F. bas son, low sound,) a wind instru- 
ment ;—consists of a long wooden tube, doable near the 






























Try it for six months to come. 


Successive DeGreers.—Solomon, the celebrated 
violin player, gave lessons in music to George the III. 


England. 


He one day remarked to his august pupil,!) 


, soas to allow the thumbs to play 
tes; has keys for remote holes, similar to 
, to which, and the . it forms 
; is played like the latter 
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continuation of its ome ion nwards; is blew by ‘means | Bass Viow. This instrument is of the violin kind, 
of a reed, which is fixed in a crooked, brass mouth- |but much larger. Has four strings and eight stops, 
piece, issuing from its side. It was formally played as jwhich are subdivided. Patent heads and brass screw $, 
an accompaniment to the hau boy; hence termed as- jare an ornament, and are serviceable in putting the in- 
son de hautbois. It is much improved and may be jstrument in exact tune. They however, render it less 
played solo. Compass, from A A in the baas, to a in the ‘effective and injure its sound. The best players choose 
treble staff, three octaves. It is called by the Italians, the commen kind. It is generally rested on the floor; 
JSaggoito; by the Germans, faggott. In music designed jsome players hold it between the calls of the legs— 
for wind instraments, it usually forms the bass. ‘The ‘raised from the floor—in a nearly pe rpendicular posi- 
bass horn, a modification of this instrument, forms a tion. ‘They say that its sound is better. ‘This instru- 
lower and stronger bass; and of late much used in the ‘ment is in common use in this ¢ ‘ountry In social sing- 
field, being substituted for the serpent. ing meetings, schools and choirs, it is very useful, Tt 
The bassoon, well played, makes an agreeable bass is played with a short bow, and is capable of producing 
in a school, choir or concert, where it is quite effective ; the notes from C below thi: bass, to D) below the tre ble 
otherwise its tones are quite harsh. It is highly impor- |st: iff. Itis rather more suitable for vocal music, than 
tant in a band, and with the modern additional keys, is the bassoon. A person with a good ear and taste, can 
made sufficiently accurate for all kinds of music, where |s0on learn to play very well in epminon charch music. 
the parts are properly balanced. Handel is supposed (The Dictionary will be Continued.) 
to have introduced it into England about the year 1720. 
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Words by a member of the Mass, P. E. Society. Previously published in two other papers in this city: Music by H. W. DAY. 
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* And now,” it says, “ where heaven resorts, 


Come with a meek and quiet mind; 
Oh, worship in these earthly courts, 

But leave your earth-born tho’ts behind.” 
And, neighbers, while the sabbath bell 
Peals slowly up the winding dell, 

Come, friends and kindred, let us shure 
The sweet and holy raptnre there. 


Done Are the week's debusing cares, 

And worldly ways and worldly will; 
And earth itself an aspect wears ; 

Like heaven #o bright, so pure, so still! 
Hark, how by turns, exch mellow note, 
Now low, now louder, seems to float ; 
And falling with the wind's decay, 

Like softest music dies away ! 




















DEVOTED TO VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 


orc Manting or r Singing Psalms in our Private 
Hevotions. Extract from Baxter. 

‘*] recommend not only as fit and proper to be done, 

but as such as cannot be neglected, without great prej- 


udice to your devotions, that you begin all your pray-_ 


ers witha psalm. ‘This is so right, is so beneficial to 
devotion, has so much effect upon our hearts, that it 
may be insisted upon as a common rule for all persons. 
I do not mean that you should read over a psalin, but 
that you should chant or sing one of those psalms, | 
which we commonly call the reading psalins. For sing- 
ing is as much the proper use of a psalm, as devout sup- 
plication is the proper use of a form of prayer Anda 
psalm only read, is very much like a prayer only looked | 
over. 

The method of chanting a psalm, such as is used in| 
some churches, is practicable by all persons. ‘The 
change of the voice in thus chanting of a psalm is so 
email and natural, that every body is able to do it, and | 
is yet sufficient to raise and keep up the gladness of our | 


hearts. 
prayers, nothing that so disperses dulness ‘of heart, 


nothing that so purifies the soul from poor and little pas- | 


sions, nothing that so opens heaven, or carries your, 
heart so near it, as these songs of praise. 
They create a sense of delight in God, awaken holy | 


desirea, and teach you how to ask God to give. ‘They! 
kindle a holy flame; they turn your heart into an altar, 


your prayers into incense; and carry them as a sweet 
smelling savor to the throne of grace. 

The difference between reading and singing a psalm) 
will easily be understood, if you consider the ditference 
between singing and reading a common song that you 
like While you only read it, you only like it, and 


There is nothing that so clears a w ay for your | 


‘ing, give nothing, and pretend, 





that is all; but as soon as you sing it you enjoy it, feel 
it, it has got hold of you, your passions keep pace with | 
it, and you feel the same spirit within you, that there. 
seems to be in the words. If you were to tell a person | 
who has such a song that he need notsing it, that it was. 
sufficient to peruse it, he would wonder what you meant; 
and would think you as absurd, as if you were to tell | 
him, that he should only look at his food, to see whether. 
it was good, but need not eat it. 
sung, is very like any other good thing not made use o 

You will perhaps say, that singing is a particular talent, 
which belongs only to particular people, and that you 
have neither a voice nor ear for music. If you had 
said that singing is a general talent, and that people 


differ in that, as they do in all other things, you had | 
word of encouragement. 


ithe 


said something much truer.” 


Reaper, do vou take a Mustcan Paper? You 
will say you have no taste for the subject, or no time, 
to read, or no money to pay. It may be true that you 
have no taste for the subject; 
have no interest in it, unless you prefer discord to har- 
mony and peace. You certainly are interested in the 
singing of the church. You love to hear good music. 
It must be pleasant to you to have your fireside made 
giad by the songs of your children, and your home there- 
by, to you and them, rendered happy. Nor could you, 
unless a misanthrope, 
heavenly inflaence exerted, if music was properly intro- 
duced into all our schools. You not interested in mu- 
sic? This you cannot plead. It is nottrue. Read 
upon the subject, and you will soon find an interest 
awakened, your influence, and your mite is needed, 
and you, it is believed willin the end be the greater 
gainer. 

Have you no time to read ? 


Your family have—your 


A song of praise net | 





| 
their presence. 
‘and the enjoyment immediate. 


but it is not true that you ery. 
young friends, who are learning the piano, or any other 


perseveringly. 
be less pleased, with the almost wise, go threugh with the exercises and examples, as 





MUSIC. 
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brothers | or sisters re ou have some friend that has, 
and will be much obliged, if you will furnish the means 
which will cost but one dollar at most. Perhaps, after 
all, you are too deeply engaged in the world, and the 
reading of a musical paper would, by its influence, in- 
crease your happiness and prolong your life. Be that 
as it may, if you are too much engaged in other things, 
vou can certainly afford to take one and let its peaceful 
influence be shed around you. Can you, good friend, 
deny this? Then certainly your duty is plain. But 
suppose that you are poor, cannot you spare, or save 


one dollar for a paper of this kind?) You need intel- 
, teetual as well as bodily food. But we will not urge 


you. 


That it is the duty of every individual to aid in the 
general cultivation of music, is almost self-evident. 
And we know of no easier, and certainly, no more ef- 
fective way of producing an effect so desirable, than by 
aiding in the circulation of a musical paper. 

Once more, we ask, is it right, that a few individuals 
should toil and strive to shed around you a heavenly 
influence—-should fill the sanctuary with praise and 
considerably increase your happiness, and you do noth- 
or seem to care nothing 
about it? Will you not then, give your name when 
asked or hand your subscription to the Postmaster, who 
will forward it to the publishers? If we have once 
found the way into your sweet home, turn us not out. 
‘Hold a fireside council in reference to the matter, and 
ithen decide, whether we shall be inviled to come 
again. 


My Lessons on the | Piano, 

O, I don’t like all these exercises for the fingers. 
Drum, drum, drum. I had rather study mathematics. 
ft thought it was all fun, in learning to play. My head 
aches and my fingers ache, and Lam tired out and out. 
‘And besides, it seems to me to be all nonsense, to be 
thambing out the five finger exercises, and playing the 
scales over and over again. I fear 1 shall ne ver learn 
in the world. I want to play tunes ‘‘ rite off"? T can- 
not bear so mach drilling and discipline of the fingers. 

A fine story for a young lady to tell. Our advice to 
such ia, to put on their aprons and grace the kitchen by 
Business may be done there in a hurry, 
There is certainly to 
them, neither charm nor encouragement in music, be- 
cause they are unworthy of its inexpressible delights. 

There are some, however, who will gladly hear a 
To such we may say, that 
greatest and best of men have become so, by untir- 
ing perseverance. Literary and scientific acquirements, 
never come by chance, or grow spontancous. ‘The 
process of all elementary science, is comparative drudg- 
And this should be borne in mind. Let then our 


instrament, expect toil, and undertake, as a man would 
to plant an orchard or vineyard. Nor dispair at a few 
obstacles. Patience will make mountains melt into 
mole hills. Go on with your lessons, regularly and 
Follow your teacher’s directions, other- 
laid down by your author; and in due time, you will 
gather the fruits of your labora. 

A Blacksmith in our own state, besides attending to 
his regular business, has made himself acquainted with 
more than fifty languages. But what if he said, O these 
words are so hard to remember; these nouns so diffi- 
eult to decline; these verbs so harsh in pronunciation; 





the idiom so odd and peculiar: | can never surmount 
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these obstacles and will give up im despair, Away, 
then, with those idie complaints and be iwspired with 
the thought of complete success, provided you are pa- 
tient and persevering. 
Tue Viours.—The wood used in the manufacture of this 
instrument ts generally of three sorts. ‘The back, the neck, 
the sides, and the circles are made of syeamore ; the belly, 
the bass bar, the sound post, and the six blocks, of Tyrolese 
deal; the finger board and tail piece of ebony. ‘The great- 
est care and julgment are necessary in selecting the wood 
for the belly. On this the tone of the instrument entirely 
depends, therefore, itis hoped that the following remarks, 
however fastidious they may at first sight appear, wi'l, on 
reflection, not be considered superfluous. ‘The wood should) 
be cutonly in the monthof December and January, and 
only that part of the tree which has been exposed to the 
sun should be used. It should be split so as to have a full) 
inch thickness towards the bark or outer side, and a quarter 
of an inch towards the heart of the tree. Sycamore, for the 
back, must be cut in the same manner, with this exception 
that the same care in selecting wood ouly from the sunny 
side of the tree is not necessary, as any part may be safely 
employed. It should, however, be split in pieces not less 
than six inches wide, and two inches in thickness at the 
hack edge. It ought to be fully seasoned by exposure to 
the air for four or five years, after which it will be fit for, 
use, taking care to exclude it from either the sun or rain.—| 
| Otto on the Violin. 


How ro Parserve a Vio.tww—-A_ good old Violin) 
should be kept in a wooden case, lined with cloth or flannel ; 
as the too great heat of summer, as well as the sudden tran 
sitions from cold to warmth in winter, is injurious. Too 
greata heat renders the wood brittle, which gives the in-' 
strument a harshness of tone, besides drying and parching) 
the strings. In winter the too great warmth of a room pro. 
duces the sane elfects. If an instrument is removed with-| 
out a case from one house to another, it undergoes a species 
of perspiration which fastens the dust on it, both inside and) 
out, and forms a crust which can only be got off with Dutch 
rush. Much greater damage is done to the instrument in 
summer by the flies, when it is left out of its case, They 
get in at the f holes, and in a few years the inside of the 
back and the belly becomes so much spotted with dirt, as to 
feel like shagreen to the touch. The instrument should be 
kept particularly clean, aud the dust carefully wiped off the! 
rosin with a linen rag. The insides should be cleaned out 
once every six months, with a handful of barley, made; 
warm, and poured into the f holes, and well shaken. The’ 
dust or dirt mside adheres to the barley, and is brought out; 
again through the f holes.—{ lb. Bellows Falls Gazette. 
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Men of one Idea, Baby Music. 

In no department of moral and intellectual cultiva- 
tion, are men of one idea more abundant, than in that 
which relates to general musical instruction. In no 
case, do persons discover a perfect ignorance of human 
nature more plainly, than in this 

The writer recollects an instance of a lad of about 
thirteen years of age, who on having given evidence 
that he had become hopefully pious, was told by his 
excellent (yet im this respect) erring parents, that he 
must play ball no more! Many there are, who would 
instruct the youth or have them taught music, as though 
they were our grandsires. And if perchance a little 
round, or lively tene, with corresponding sentiment is 
introduced, they are ready to call it ‘* baby music.”’ 

If disposed to retort, such criticisers might with pro- 
priety be called, great booby’s. The face of nature 
suggests to us a variety of themes for song. And he i 
a man of one idea, who supposes that music can be 
properly taught, and the young interested, as they may 
otherwise innocently be, by singing only such tunes 
St. Martins, Mear and Divises. Some persons are abou 
as wise in relation to this subject, as the man who 
thought the bible was only to be read on the sabbath. 





And then perhaps by the minister only. We want music 
athome and abroad; lively and solemn; for the young 
and the old ; for the choir and the congregation; for 
the chureh and sabbath school; and some baby songs 
too, that when boobies have babies, they may have 
something to sing. 

General musical instruction, rests en two unmoveable 
bases, viz. its usefulness in the sanctuary, and its great 
importance as an exercise. In the one case it will be 
supported by the principles of revealed religion, And 
music of this kind embraces a great variety of religious 
themes. In the other case, it is supported by the unde- 
niable principles of physiology. And music of this kind 
includes an abundance of themes full of life and interest 
to all, old and young. Here then we have, religions 
and social music, in every style and taste. And he is 
but poorly initiated into this most delightful of all sci- 
ences, who feels the importance of the cultivation of, 
not to say one kind, but of only one style of the same 
kind. 'The face of nature, the earth, the sea and skies, 
breathe joy and gladness. |The lambs and calves skip 
and play. ‘The birds hop from bough to bough, re- 
faice and sing. ‘The fish sport in the liquid element, 
and the stars shine forth in inimitable splendor. The 


jtrees of the forest clap their hands, and the little hills 


shout for joy. ‘The tomb breathes forth a solemn note, 
in secret silence. But he is aman of one idea, who 
knows nothing else than to chant the requiems of the de- 
parted. 





Juvenile Minstrel. 

A beautiful little minimum sheet, published for the purpose of 
encouraging music in Common and Sabbath Schools, and issued 
semi-monthly, furnishing hymns and songs of the most suitabie 
character for children to sing in all schools. It will makea 
pretty volume, if neatly bound, at the end of the year, worth 
fifty cents, Subscription price for a year, is only 12 1-2 cents. 

Postage of the Minstrel very small. Four are printed on one 
sheet. We huzard nothing in saying that it is the cheapest 
musical paper in the world. 


Tue Winpnam County Musica Socrety.— 
The object of this association is to raise the standard of 
sacred music in Windham Connty; and by frequent 
ineetings in the different sections of the country to pro- 
duce uniformity as well as to improve the style of 
Church Music.— World of Music. 


Viratnta Primary Scnoois.—The primary schools are under- 
going gradual improvement; in 3,119 schools there 26,732 poor 
children, at an average annual expense of $2,64, while in 1822 
only 2,298 were educated at an average of $7,03, which shows 
that as the number of children deriving the benefits of the system 
has incrensed, the expense of their education has greatly dimin- 
ished. 


Two New Singing Schools in Lowell, Mass, 
On Monday Evening, Feb. 15, anew Singing School will be 
opened, at the Vestry of the Unitarian Church, over Read & 
West's store, Merimack street, and will be continned on Monday 
and Wednesday evenings. 
On Tuesday evening, Feb. 16, at the Vestry of the First Baptist 
Church, another Singing Schoo] will be commenced, and contin- 
ned on ‘Puesday and Saturday evenings. ‘The Modern Psalmist, a 
new and excellent work by L, Mason, will be used, and may be 
obtained at the Book Store of A. Upton, Central street, where 
uso, tickets of admission are fur sale. Those who prefer it, can 
be supplied with tickets and books at the door, in either case. 
The schools in both instances will be under the direction of Mr. 
Ff. Huzletine, who for several years, enjoyed the best advantages 
afforded in this city, (Boston) for musical culture. His system is 
that which has been adopted with the greutest success in this vi- 
‘inity. From personal acquaintance with Mr. H. we are fully 
confident, that those who resort to him for instruction, will real- 
ize their fondest hopes. The fact that Lowell is becoming quite 
celebrated for music and morals, promises him large schools. 
Subscribers to the Musical Visitor, in Lowell, and those wish- 
ing to take this paper will please hand their subscriptions to him, 
foun is an authorised agent. He will usnally, during the days be 








ound at the vestry of the Unitarian Church, (as xabove) where the 
t accommodations are provided for musical] instruction. 
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